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SEC BACKS FREE EDUCATION 




THE YOUNGER GmRATIOH 

dispose of an aulomobile in any way they saw fit. In the end. It was the city firemen that 

disposed of the consequences of the disposing of the car. 



McGill't . Students': Executive Council (SEC) has voted to 
support the obotilion of all student fees as soon as the provincial 
government will lend the necessary financial ossistance lo the 

University. 



Until such time as this reso- 
lution can be implemented, the 
SEC voted to adopt a "freeze 
the fees" policy, which calls for 
maintaining the fees at their 
present level until the end of 
this year, accompanied with a 
decrease by a certain specified 
amount each following year. 

This "freeze the fees" policy, 
originally suggested at a Can- 
adian Union of Students Con- 
vention at York University last 
September, has since been 
adopted by every university in 
Canada with the exception of 
the University of Toronto. How- 
ever, McGill is the only univer- 
sity which has advocated free 
education and a retrogression 
of tuition fees until free educa- 
tion is obtained. 

Free education at McGill is 
not foreseen for the immediate 
future, but it will have to be 
adopted in an evolutionary 
fashion. One possibility is that 
the number of provincial bur- 
saries awarded annually, and 
the amount of money granted 



Cramming starts for coming exams 



This Is the time of year when 
McGill students activate their 
ofttn-raiolved, but seldom-kept, 
dtvotion to study. With the dati 
of th* final examinationi in 
April nearing, univtrsity itu- 
dtnts are settling down to 
redeem themselves by superhu- 
manly compressing the year's 
work in a few weeks time. 

Despite their experltncai with 
High School Leaving Examinat- 
ions, first year students find 
themselves disorganised under 
their heavy work loads. The 
high failure rata (30%) lays 
base to this claim. 

Tha examinations themselves 
turn out to be quite fair. Essen- 
tially, they are a means to gauge 



the extent of the individual's 
knowledge, progress and skills 
acquired In tha learning pro- 
eesi. It is usually the poor stu- 
dents that regard examinations 
• ( 1 sinister trap, designed to 
end their scholastic careers. 

Both written and oral tests, 
including the usual term pa- 
pers, essays, class tests, and lan- 
guage and science laboratory 
lessioni ara administered by tha 
Teaching Staff. Mid-term exami- 
nations, given last December, 
are miniscule reproductions of 
the dreaded finals. 

Freshman are rtquired to 
attend 7/B of their lectures to 
be eligible to sit for their final 
examinations. These exams vary 



In content; they can be a mix- 
ture of I.B.M. ihort answer 
questions, and traditional essay 
topics, each lasting for three 
hours. Hundred* of students su- 
pervised by numerous Invigila- 
tors, fill the Winter Stadium at 
McGill to write their papers. 

Oral examinations, lasting for 
15 minutes, test the fluency 
and knowledge of tha speaker; 
but more Important, the lan- 
guage instructor seeks an "all- 
round performance" — readi- 
ness of wit, mental composure, 
and common sense, on the part 
of the student. 

Examination results ara for- 
warded to students during the 
month of June. Freshmen failing 



to achieve the 50% passing gra- 
de en up to lYi courses may 
write supplemental examinat- 
ions in August. A student's aca- 
demic performance during the 
rest of tha year Is also taken 
into consideration for his final 
mark. 

After the club activities, car- 
nivals, and girls, all students 

mobilise their mental resources 
to "conquer" tha menacing exa- 
minations. The Redpath library 
and Its facilities are filled to ca- 
pacity, with students concentrat- 
ing en their major study areas. 
And with hard study and steady 
application, tha obstacles are 
overcome. 



by each bursary, will be in- 
creased until, finally, the gov- 
ernment will transfer the year- 
ly sum total directly to the Uni- 
versity, relieving the student of 
tuition fees. 

The student would still be 
required to pay the expenses 
accompanying a university ed- 
ucation, that is, for books, re- 
sidence, food, clothing, and so 
on. For those in need, there 
would still be student bursaries 
to help cover these expenses. 

In Quebec, lo help achieve 
this ultimate goal, there is a 
Student Consultative Commit- 
tee on Bursaries which recom- 
mends to the government plau- 
sible norms and rules to gov- 
ern the bursary system. This 
committee has been instrument- 
al in acliicving both increases 
in the amount of money per 
bursary and the number of 
students receiving bursaries. 

The Canadian Union of Stu- 
dents' "freeze the fees" plan 
has already had some reper- 
cussions. In on oltempl to fore- 
stall a proposed fifty dollar fee 
hike, students at the University 
of Manitoba went on strike last 
month, boycotting classes and 
demonstrating in front of tha 
Legislative Buildings In Winni- 
peg. 

The feasibility and necessity 
for decreasing fees or abolish- 
ing them completely is current- 
ly being studied by a Commis- 
sion headed by Dean Bladen 
of the University of Toronto. 
This Commission has travelled 
across Canada, meeting with 
representatives from various 
universities and investigating 
the financial problems of these 
universities and of their stu- 
dents. 

The results of this study will 
be published in September, and 
possibly then some more con- 
clusive steps will be taken. 
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The, come you pass... 



...may be your own 




E STUDY HABITS 



Students entering uni- 
versity are often unprepa- 
red for the differences bet- 
ween university and high 
school education. Many do 
not realize until too late 
that academic progress in 
college depends less on 
their teachers' efforts, than 



on their own maturity, self- 
discipline and self-relian- 
ce. The result is the high 
failure rale in first year, 
which might be avoided if 
more freshmen were 
aware of the information 
included in this article. 



Tho basic difference between 
a high school and a univer- 
sity tf the contrast between the 
"class" system of the former 
and the lecture system of the 
latter. University students do 
not have a class, a classroom, 
or a class-teacher. While hon- 
ours students in upper years 
may have faculty advisors 
who supervise their academic 
progress, freshmen are not 
provided with this convenience. 
If they don't study, the chances 
are that no one will ever real- 
ixe it." Even if someone does 
find out, he will not have the 
time to do anything about it. 

For the most part it is up to 
the student to decide whether 
he even goes to lectures. Al- 
though there is theoretically a 
minimum attendance require- 
ment for first year courses, it 
seems to bo enforced in pract- 
ice only by the English and 
French Departments, which 
have been known to send 
warning letters to the way- 
ward. In some courses attend- 
ance is never taken. This it 



quite understandable in cases 
where two or three hundred 
students is the normal attend- 
ance at a lecture. 

THE LARGE 
FRESHMAN CLASSES 

Such large classes, which 
predominate at the first and 
second year level, reduce con- 
tact between professor and 
student to a minimum, in few 
cases will the professor even 
know the students by name at 
the end of the year. Written' 
assignments, if any, are lim- 
ited to one or two term.papers. 
Those papers consist of 4000 
or 5000 words, many of them 
borrowed from one of the 
books on the assigned read- 
ing list. (The student who dis- 
likes writing a term-paper con 
take comfort from the fact that 
correcting them is even less en- 
joyable.) 

Most courses have three lec- 
tures a week which are given 
on alternate days. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday cour- 




ses are more popular, for ob- 
vious reasons, than those held 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. In fact, the Saturday 
lecture is often eliminated by 
some simple strategem, such 
as making the Thursday lec- 
ture twice as long as normal. 
Lectures begin at five past the 
hour, and end fifty minutes 
later. 

In some large courses, only 
two weekly lectures are given. 
In lieu of the third, the stu- 
dent is assigned to a confer- 
ence group of about thirty per- 
sons; presided over by a post- 
graduate student (who is thus 
pleasantly employed at a high- 
er hourly rate than the electri- 
cians at Cape Kennedy.) 

Conferences give students 
the opportunity to raise ques- 
tions about the course, answer 
questions put by the conference 
leader, and complain about 
the books they can't get at the 
library. 

In a normal lecture, how* 
ever, the student may not have 
the opportunity to say a word; 
he it loo busy scribbling down 
the gist of the professor's re- 
marks. Freshmen always try to 



£ven professors /love to study, as demonslraled by Dr. Atha- 
nosios Asimokopulos, Associofe Professor of Economics. Dr. Asima- 
kopulos was recent// awarded tfie CJ). Howe Fellowship to study 
for one year al the MassacliuseUt fnsd'fule of Tecfinofoffy. 



by 

Garth Stevenson 

Mr. Stevenson graduated 
from McGill two years ago with 
honours in Economics and Poli- 
tical Science. He studied, on 
scholarship, al the University of 
Paris last year, and is a confe- 
rence-feoder of McGiff this year. 



take down every word, upper 
year students learn to be more 
discriminating. More to be pit- 
ied than condemned are those 
who recopy their notes at home 
in the evening. This practice 
wastes time, ink and paper, 
and promotes the dangerous 
illusion that something is being 
accomplished. Nothing is. 

The average student in Arts 
and Commerce has about fif- 
teen hours of lectures or con- 
ferences a week. This total it 
higher in Science and Engin- 
eering where laboratory per- 
iods are also given. .'f:Theso 
classes are sprinkled at' ran- 
dom intervals through the 
week, to that if a student goes 
to most of them, he may 
feel he it doing all that it ex- 
pected of him. 

But a few weeks before tho 
final exam he realizes how lit- 
tle he knows. The wiser stu- 
dent then, spends about five 
hours weekly on each course, 
over and above the lecture 
hours. He uses the additional 
time studying his lecture notes 
and the books assigned on the 
reading-list. 

Reading-lists are distributed 
In all courses at the beginning 



of the school year. In each 
course several books are as- 
signed for intensive reading. 
These are the textbooks, and 
it is advisable to buy them, 
most students spending about 
$60 yearly on such texts. 

LIBRARIES 
AND 
READING-LISTS 

Other assigned volumes deal 
with specific aspects of the 
course, and possibly only a 
chapter or two will be suggest- 
ed for reading. These books 
can be obtained from the 
library, usually for a period of 
two days, with fines thereafter 
of 25 cents an hour. Unusually 
popular books, and those as- 
signed for term-papers, can 
only be borrowed for two 



use will not survive. The library 
is one of tho few places on 
campus (or for that matter in 
downtown Montreal) where 
you can sit down without be- 
ing asked either to leave or to 
buy something. Redpath Libra- 
ry it noted for itt distinctive at- 
mosphere, which comes from 
the continuous dull road of un- 
intelligible human speech, and 
which sounds like something 
between the Toronto stock ex- 
change and a crowd of Afri- 
cant the minute before the first 
brick is thrown at the United 
States embassy. 

IT'S NOT 
TOO HARD, 
REALLY 

If all this makes university 
sound rather frightening, it 




This is only a small part of the Library 'stacks' at McGill. The 
itockf ilore o large part of the 800,000 volumes owned by the 
University. Except for special rare editions, all these books can be 
taken out by tegular undergraduates. 



hours, and mutt be read In the 
library. 

Studentt who keep up with 
the readings will find they al- 
ready know tome of what It 

said in lectures, and will not 
have to scribble at indus- 
triously as their less foresight- 
ed colleagues. 

The library is also useful as 
a place to study. Lectures are 
spaced over the day from 9 
am to 5 pm, and the student 
who does not put the odd 
hourt between them to good 



really Isn't. The student who 
resists the temptation to spend 
most of hit lime doing nothing 
-and the temptation doet exiit 
—will have no academic prob- 
lems. Instead, he will come 
across new and exciting fields 
of study and opportunities pre- 
viously unlmagined will open 
before him. Indeed, the Univer- 
sity will change the course ef 
hit life. 
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In essence, the University 
Library serves to provide stu- 
dents with an atmosphere con> 
ducive to v/ork and study, and 
to provide them with the sup* 
ply of reference books neces- 
sary at an advanced level. 
Students soon discover that 
there are very few topics they 
may touch upon that are not 
fully covered by the books on 
the shelves. 

At McGill, the entire system 
of libraries is collectively called 
"The University Library", This 
includes Redpath Library, the 
largest collection, and the va- 
rious Faculty and departmental 
libraries located in other uni- 
versity buildings. The Universi- 
ty Library now contains over 
800,000 volumes and 50,000 
pamphlets, while it receives 
about 4500 periodicals. Gov- 
ernment publications, and pu- 
blications of various literary 
and scientific societies. 

Specialty libraries are varied 
and well-stocked t collections 
of early printings at well ai 
first editions, Canadiana, and 
pamphlets of the Sixteenth I0 
Eighteenth Centuries are espe- 
cially strong. There ore also 
special collections of David Hu- 
me, Rousseau, Rilke, Bloke, Na- 
poleon, Stephen Leacock, and 
Rudyard Kipling. 



One interesting example of 
the library's diversity is the 
Stearn Library which contains 
a unique collection of books 
and puppets, which trace the 
history of the international ma- 
rionette theatre. 

The central, and largest, ' 
part of the whole library sys- 
tem is Redpath Library, located 
in its own building on campus. 
Within the building, there are 
several large areas set aside 
as Reading Rooms for students. 

Redpath Library itself is di- 
vided into nine main depart- 
ments, the largest being its 
Undergraduate Library, where 
students hove access to a col- 
lection of some 35,000 volu- 
mes located in two Reading 
Rooms. During the academic 
session this Undergraduate Li- 
brary is open six days a week 
full-time (8:30 am to 11 pm), 
and is open Sunday afternoon 
for 4 hours. 

Other departments of Red- 
path Library include 1 the main 
book collection of the unlver* 
sity, from which books may.be 
withdrawn upon request; the 
Author and Title Catalogue; the 
Subject Catalogue; and the Pe- 
riodical and Government Do- 
cument Rooms. There are spe- 



cial reference libraries, such as 
the Blacker-Wood Library of 
Art. 

Besides Redpath, McGill has 
several excellent special refe- 
rence libraries located in va- 
rious buildings around cam- 
pus. The Medical Library. con- 
tains nearly 10,000 volumes 
and is noted for its periodical 
collection which includes about 
2000 numbers in various lan- 
guages. The faculties of Engi- 
neering, Divinity, Law, and 
Commerce enjoy their own li- 
braries as well. 

Science libraries specialize 
in Chemistry, Physics, Mining, 
Metallurgy, and Geology. Mc- 
Gill also boasts of a library of 
Islamic Studies and the Osier 
library which features early 
editions of older literature. 

Unrestricted books from the 
general loan collection ("stock 
books") may be borrowed for 
o period of two weeks and the 
loan may be renewed if the 
book is not in great demand. 
Students are allowed a maxi- 
mum of 3 books loans a time, 
but the University has the right 
to restrict the number of 
books at certain times through 
the year, especially during the 
mid-term exams and term- 
paper periods. 



Reserve books are those vo- 
lumes which, at the request of 
professors, have been with- 
drawn from general circula- 
tion and hove been placed 
"on reserve", primarily for the 
use of undergraduate students. 
These books ore circulated for 
varying lengths of time, de- 
pending on the number of co- 
pies available in relation to 
the number of students taking 
the course. Periodicals, books 
marked "not for circulation", 
and other restricted material 
must be used only in the Libra- 
ry Reading Rooms. 

The periodicals are an im- 
portant feature of any libra- 
ry's possessions. They run from 
the obvious scientific journals 
to the obscure monthlies that 
no one has ever heard about, 
never mind read. The Perio- 
dical Room is one of the more 
interesting places to while 
away the lime when studying 
jujt doesn't seem right. 

A validated identity card 
stamped with library hierogli- 
phic serves as an admission 
card and enables the student 
to borrow books. Library mem- 
bership privileges are non- 
transferable and transgressors 
who are caught may lose their 
cards. 



The library is Ihe focal point of University 
academic life. Ail students spend time there for 
various reasons throughout the year: some find 
they ore unable to study adequately at home 
and so turn to the library's Reading Rooms; 
others make use of the reservoir of already for- 
mulated thought (so that .they might not have 
to think unnecessarily); sfill others find that they 
are stimulated to v/ork by the company of their 
fellow students. 




PLUGGERS - EVERYWHERE: ;;i:ri;:r.htb™^ zv/i^ 

that there are students in McGill who study. During exam times, it is difficult to move around 
here because of the almost wall to wall mass of pluggert. 
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The students' bod/ at McGill numbers 
over 10.000 — the size of the average Cana- 
dian town. Because of this, the Students' 
Society and the University Administration 
can arrange, with various commercial or- 
ganizations, a variety of stlndent services 
such as discounts, flights to Europe, a book 
store, and food services. 



» 



The facilities of the Students' 
Union provide the bulk of the 
Students' Society services. The 
Union serves as the "second 
home" of the student. It Is the 
center of most extracurricular 
activities. 

For the last sixty years the 
Union has been located oppo- 
site the main campus on Sher- 
brooke. Next year, however, 
the New Union on McTavish 
Street will begin operations, 
providing belter facilities. 

The offices of most of the 
larger campus organizations 
including those of the "Daily" 
and the studios of Radio-Mc- 
Gill, are- located in the Union. 
As well as housing permanent 
offices, the Union is equipped 
with large and small meeting 
rooms and a ballroom which 
can be reserved free of charge 
by any campus organization. 

Lounges are available for 
students who wish to meet In- 
formally with their fellows. In 
the New Union a theater has 
been included for the use of 
campus productions. 

To many students, the most 
essential service provided by 
the Union is its eating facilities. 
Any)(iing from a snack to a 
full-course meal can be pur- 
chased at a very nominal price. 
In the present building, there 
is both a grillroom, serving 
sandwiches, drinks and des- 



serts, and a Cafeteria, which 
prepares complete meals. 

The Grillroom is also pro- 
vided with a jukebox, and 
from Itme-to-tlme students 
have been seen dancing on the 
tables, but whether this is due 
to the music or to the quality 
of the food has never been 
determined. 

On the social side, the Union 
sponsors many dances through- 
out the year. After every home 
football game there Is a "tea 
dance" for which admission is 
charged to males only. New 
this year, are the "TGIF" 
(Thank God It's Friday) dances 
held on Friday afternoons. Mu- 
sic at these TGIF's is supplied 
by a band and refreshments 
are served. Admission Is free. 

Also located in the Union are 
the "essential services", the 
Poster Press and the Duplicat- 
ing Service. Many students find 
that they need posters to ad- 
vertise events . sponsored by 
their Faculty. 

The Union Duplicating Com- 
mittee offers a printing service 
to all students, campus organiz- 
ations and fraternities. The 
service provides a Xerox photo- 
copy machine for limited repro- 
duction and a Multilith offset 
press when a large number of 
copies is required. 

The Students' Council has ar- 
ranged a discount service with 
local retail stores of varied na- 



ture. In establishments ranging 
from beauty salons to haber- 
dasheries to restaurants, the 
student can obtain 10 to 20% 
discounts by showing hii stu- 
dent's card. 

In addition, wherever pos- 
sible, are special student rates 
for professional theatrical pro- 
ductions and concerts. 

To accommodate the many 
students who wish to travel to 
Europe for the summer, the Stu- 
dents' Council sponsors a char- 
tered flight to Europe. The 
plane leaves Montreal in mid- 
June and returns from London 
in early September. All stu- 
dents and professors at McGill 
are eligible to take advantage 
of this flight. Its fare Is consi- 
derably lower than that for 
commercial airline flights. 

The SEC sponsors a group 
medical accident and^slckness 
insurance plan, avdilabte^io all 

students at McGill. This plan 
offers 24-hour-a-day accident 
and sickness coverage all year 
around including Summer va- 
cation. 

The plan covers all types of 
accidents and sicknesses includ- 
ing pre-existing ailments and 
participation In intramural and 
recreational sports. This insur- 
ance service, like all the other 
Students' Society Services, is of- 
fered to the student at low 
rates. 



The University, too, sponsors 
certain services for members of 
the student body. One of these 
special services is the McGill 
University Book Store, which 
provides requ'.ed and recom- 
mended textbooks and refer- 
ence works for all courses. Pre- 
sently making do with cramp- 
ed quarters on McTavish Street, 
the Book Store will take over 
5,000 square feet of space in 
the new Students' Union. 

For the first time in many 
years, it will have something 
approaching adequate facilities 
to handle the annual rush for 
textbooks and supplies during 
the first few weeks of classes. 
The new location will also al- 
low the Book Store to expand 
its services, adding an exten- 
sive "paperback" department. 

In addition to books, the 
Book Store sells supplies rang- 
ing from notebooks and graph 
papers to pennants and wind- 
shield stickers. It will order a 
book that it does not carry in 
stock especially for an indivi- 
dual student. 

In the new quarters, there 
will be a display area for stu- 
dent painting and sculpture, in 
connection with the Book 
Store's policy of encouraging 
the arts — it also publishes a 
weekly poetry sheet. The Page 
— and future plans call for ex- 
pansion of its role in this area. 




WILD BLUB YONÙER '* overseas Airway* Corporation {et that was specially char- 

>»»v» m wiaerkik ,},^ Students' Society at McGill 1o transport over one hundred students to 

their European summer holidays. This flight Is a special service for McGill students. Our photographer has not been 
seen since he took this picture. 

•• ''•'.--.i:,V>i.vi.jii4ii^.ïjiïi. ■ - ■ 



All profits from the Book 
Store are made available for 
the use of the Students' Society. 

Another office with which 
every student soon becomes 
familiar Is the Student Health 
Service. It administers a com- 
pulsory complete physical ex- 
amination to each freshman 
upon his entering McGill, the 
result of which determines the 
student's physical eligibility to 
to participate in any athletic 
programme, and a compulsory 
annual chest X-ray and urinal- 
ysis to every student. 

With a doctor and four 
nurses on duty at all times, the 
Health Service Is equipped to 
deal with any physical com- 
plaint a student may have. It 
treats minor ailments, and con- 
ducts various clinics; these serv- 
ices, while utilized primarily 
by out-of-town students, are 
available to everyone. 

Affiliated with the Student 
Health Service is the Mental 
Health Service, which provides 
psychiatric care and guidance. 
Its work was discussed in de- 
tail in the November issue of 
the "Supplement". 

The purpose of the McGill 
Placement Service is to help 
students find jobs of all kinds 
— most importantly, it aids 
graduating students in obtain» 
Ing summer or part-time work. 

The student seeking employ- 
ment of any kind registers with 
the Placement Service early In 
the session, and is later inter- 
viewed by a member of lha 
Placement Service staff. Mean- 
while, companies with positions 
open contact the Service. Thus 
It brings together, soy, the stu- 
dent graduating in chemical 
engineering who is looking for 
a job, and the corporation 
looking for a bright young 
chemical engineer. 

Many students find positions 
after proceeding on advice 
given at their interviews, while 
others make use of the exten- 
sive library and research facil- 
ities which the Placement Serv- 
ice maintains. 

And one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the service is 
the arrangement of visits by 
company representatives to in- 
terview students. This year, 
more than three hundred of 
these visits are taking place 
throughout the session. 

The Placement Service Is suc- 
cessful In placing the vast ma- 
lority of students who apply 
there for permanent positions, 
and, despite a continent-wide 
problem in this field, manages 
to find work for a fair percent- 
age of those looking for sum- 
mer jobs as well. 

The final member of th« 
quartet of major University 
services is the Student Aid Of- 
fice, which handles all finan- 
cial aid, both University and 
Government. It Is dealt with on 
page 1 1 of this issue. ^. 
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Tha athletics programme at 
McGill is operated by the staff 
of tha Department of Athletics, 
Physical Education, and Recréa- 
tion. These people are respon- 
ilble to the McGill Athletics 
Board for the Department's po- 
lie/ and finance, and are as- 
sisted in the administration of 
othlefics by two student bodies: 
The Students' Athletics Council 



and the; Students' intramural 
Athletics and Recreation Coun- 
cil. Women's Athletics are 
governed by parallel organiza- 
tions. 

The Athletics Board acts as 
a link between undergraduate 
activity and graduate interest 
on one hand, and the Senate 
and Board of Governors of the 
University on the other. The 
membership of the Athletics 



Board includes professors, stu- 
dents, and graduates. 

A secondary body to the 
Athletics Board is the Students' 
Athletics Council (SAC) which is 
composed of students represen- 
ting the various aspects of the 
athletic programme at McGill. 
The object of the SAC is to en- 
courage a high degree of par- 
ticipation in the athletic pro- 
gramme. This is achieved 
through its powers to organize 



events and its right to ma!<e 
recommendations on the over- 
all policy of the Athletics De- 
partment. 

It is expected that students 
who ore proficient in any sports 
will wish to play on one of the 
representative teams that Mc- 
Gill maintains. This should be 
regarded as the highest honour 
any student con earn in the 
field of athletics. 
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McGill olleri extensive 
othlclic facililiei which ore 

well suited to accommodate 
the different interests of on- 
dergroduote students In In- 
Iromural ond Recreational 
Sports. 

The purpose of the inlto- 
mural programme is to at- 
tempi to encourage siudmls 
to participate in physical ac- 
tivity OS often as time and 
interest ptrniil. V/ith this in 
mind, ko'jut.»., Itl imna.its, 
ond clubs hcivu boLii ciqan- 
izcd in intrumurol ai)d re- 
crcotional sports. Titiics lor 
these events hove been ar- 
ronged to allow the mox- 
imuni numbi-t to take pert 
both as learn riiernbers ond 
spectators. 

As a rtsull. Li,"'.cn Hour 
1 1-2 prii) ond Afternoon 
leagues were formed to 
facilitate everyone's particip- 
otion. These events ore held 
In MacDonald Park (which 
includes Molson Stadium), 
V/lnler Stadium, Memorial 
Swimming Pool, and tiin Sii 
Arthur Currie Memorial Gym- 
rictium. Some o( l!ic Td'cli 
Fcoiball Contests toke place 
on lower campus, drawing 
lorge crowds which come to 
support tlieir fovorite teams. 

Everyorte is eligible to 
loke porl, provided thai they 
conform lo cerloin basic 



Wii it.' 



This student is participating 
in the tcnnii recreational 
program on one of the 
many indoor courts in Sir 
Arthur Currie Gym. He 
may conlinue playing to- 
lely for fun, or may ask 
for qualified inslruclion 
in the sport. Tennis is one 
of liie three raquct sports 
available at McGill: tennis, 
badminton and squash. 
AH three are played cons- 
tantly by devotees of the 
tporls or by students wish- 
ing to work themselves 
into condition. 



rules laid down by the Stu- 
dents' Inlromurol Recreotion- 
ol Council. The cost of the 
use of university focilities ii 
covered by a $26 fee includ- 
ed in the tuition fees. 

In the Foil, pigskin en- 

thusiosts may join either the 
Upper Classmen or Freshmen 
Leagues in Touch Football. 
This post season, 30 Upper 
Closs, 12 Frosh, and 12 En- 
gineering teams battled it 
out lor their respective 
league titles. Touch football 
is followed by leagues in 
Floor Hockey, Basketball, 
Volleyball, and Ice Hockey. 
Intensive coverage and pub- 
licity is given lo intramural 
gomt s by the "Scribe" in the 
"Daily", in a column entitled 
"Scriblemonio." 

Tournaments and meets in 
intramural Golf, Tennis, 
Hor\dball, Swimming, Track 
and Field, Riflery, Curling, 
and Ping Pong are held at 
various times throughout the 
yeor. 

Facilities hove been pro- 
vided for those interes'»'>d in 
either playing Tennis, Bad- 
minton, Squash, or going 
swimming simply for recrea- 
tion. Anyone moy moke use 
of these and other facilities 
provided he has his Student 
Identity Card. 



One of tile more popular 
of the Recreational Clubs Is 
the Judo Club with head 
instructor, Fred Okimura 
(Black Belt). Students ore in- 
troduced lo the finesse and 
fitness of the ort of self- 
defence. It is affiliated with 
the Seido-Kwon Academy of 
Judo and the Canadian Ko- 
dokan Black Bell Association. 

The^lifle and Pistol Club 
is another of the recreation- 
al groups. Safe shooting and 
Dominion Markmanship 
awards ore the objectives set 
for its members. Bi-weekly 
meetings and rifle practices 
are held on the Currie Gym 
Range. 

Each year the Curling Club 
holds on Intramural Bonspiel, 
besides its regular activities. 
For sailing enthusiasts there 
is a Sailing Club, which is 
the defending champion in 
Intercollegiate Competition. 

M.O.C. (McGill Outing 
Club) Is the largest of all 
these groups. It offers moun- 
tain climbing and camping 
trips which usually start from 
their Shawbridge House in 
the Laurentions, This organ- 
ization sponsors skiing, snow- 
shoeing, and woodsmonship 
competitions as well. 
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McGill UnlvePtlty porticipotes In six- 
teen Intercollegiate sports sponsored by 
the Ontario-Quebec Athletics Association 
(OQAA) of the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletics Union, en a Senior level. The 
tportt are football, track, hockey, soc- 
cer, basketball, wrestling, harrier, swim- 
ming, waterpolo, tennis, golf, rugger, 
fencing, skiing, badminton, and squash. 

Foolboll, currently "the" sport at Mc- 
Gill, begins workouts even before re- 
gular classes commence when holdovers 
froni. the = last year's Redmen squad. In- 
termediates, and new eligible candida- 
tes take to the practice field. These men 
have been selected for their ability, atti- 
tude, and interest in the sport during 
the past year. Eligible students for Se- 
nior competition (Redmen) are request- 
ed by the head coach to contact him be- 
fore the opening of practices so that they 
may be included on the training list. 
Footboll is open to any student who may 
wish to try out. 

The McGill Indians football team 
(Intermediate) begins its practices on 
the day following registration. Those 
players lacking in Senior ability or ineli- 
gible to compete on the Senior level 
comprise this team. (Freshmen are ineli- 
gible for Senior competition.) 

The annual McGill Track Champion- 
ships and Intramural meet is held in the 
Fall, soon after classes commence. At 
this meet, the team which will represent 
McGill in the Intercollegiate champion- 
ships is selected. Harrier team members 
are also chosen. 

Not only does the Senior Hockey 
team play in the OQAA league, against 
competition from Laval, McMaster, 
Queen's, Toronto, University of Guelph, 
University of Montreal, Waterloo and 
Western, but it also travels to the United 
States for international competition 
during the Christmas holidays. The In- 
termediate team plays in the City Inter- 



collegiate Hockey League. Practices be- 
gin in early November and continue 
through February. 

One of McGill't perennial champion* 
ship teams is the Soccer squad which 
sees action in both the OQAA and In 
the Ottawa -St. Lawrence Conference. 
Again practices commence soon after 
classes begin. 

McGill offers students both a Senior 
and Junior basketball squad on which 
to participate at the Intercollegiate le- 
vel. The Varsity Five (Senior) compete 
in the OQAA and play exhibition 
matches with various other college and 




Molson Stadium, home of (he Mc< 
of Monlreal learns. The A'ouefles. The fi 
'olors al a uniyersilY contest. 
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The excellent facilities for Athletics, PI 
unexcelled anywhere in Canada. The Sir ArtI 
Pool constitute one of the finest athletic plan 



The University is also proud 
of the Percivol Molson Memo- 
rial Stadium, and the Win- 
ter Stadium, where exciting 
football and hockey games 
are played and where McGill 
otiiletes conlinue lo uphold 
tlio honour of McGill colours. 

The Gymncsiuin ij located 
on the north side of Pine 
Avenue, east of University 
Street and it contains the fol- 
lowing facilities : four 60'x8S' 
basket>vill floors, ten single 
squash cosfs and one dou- 
bles court, o 42'x75' swim- 
ming pool with seating ac- 
commodation for 650, twelve 
badminton courts, five volley- 
ball courts, facilities for floor 
hockey, gymnastics, wrestling, 
fencing, weight-training, and 
trock and judo. 

The Winter Stadium is si- 
tuated to the norlh-cost of the 
Sir Arthur Currie Gym, at the 



border of Mo 
and can be : 
Avenue. It is 
the City's fir« 
University Siri 
The Winter 
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city teams. The Junior Vanity hoopslers 
are members of the Montreal Basl<el- 
ball League (MBL) and play againii St. 
-dateph't Teacher'f college, Sir George 
Williomt University, and Collège Mili- 
taire Royal. 

The wrestling squad competes an« 
nually for the OQAA championship held 
in mid-February. Prior to the champion- 
ships, dual meets are scheduled with 
local clubs, as well as American College 
4eams. 

The swimming team splashes its way 
up pools throughout the year. The OQAA 
champiowihipS iitd^^phtw^titl laN ^ Nb- 




i ill Redmen, is seen here poclced for another 
crd stone seats do not see tfiot many spec- 



ruary, but tune-up dual meets with 
squads from the University of Vermont, 
University of New Brunswick, Plattsburg 
State Teacher's College and Collège Mi- 
litaire Royal are held before the cham- 
pionships. 

Rugger is one of the favorite spec- 
tator sports on campus. McGIII piays 
against Toronto and Queen's, the Red- 
men squad consistently being slaugh- 
tered by its blood-thirsty competition. 

The fencing équipe is provided with 
its own Salle d'Armes containing the 
latest French materials. There are OQAA 
championships in this sport as well, and 
six universities take part in the blood- 
letting. 

S(<iing is the most popular sport, 
winferwise, at McGill both competitively 
and recreationally. Both OQAA and 
Lourentian zone competition keep the 
skiers on the slopes, the Red Bird Ski 
Club providing assistance in the coach- 
ing and training of the team. 

Following an Intramural badminton 
tournament in January, selected play- 
ers participate in a round-robin compe- 
tition to determine the make-up of the 
intercollegiate team. Basketball players 
who hove run into the nets stretched 
across the gym, will attest to badmin- 
ton's popularity. 

Squash is the largest year-'round 
participation sport at McGill. It is an 
active conditioning game that is both 
exciting and enjoyable. McGill ranks 
well as a squash power and participa- 
tes locally, nationally, and down in the 
United States. This Is often considered 
the "in" sport at college. 

McGill began its long competitive 
history in sport in 1898 when the first 
football game was played against Har- 
vard. Since then, if has added new 
sports to its roster every few years, 
squash being the lost addition. 
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TRAINING 



PROGRAM 



The Men's Athletics De- 
portment provides a Phy- 
sical Educotion Program 
which offers instructional 
courses in 19 different re- 
creational sports. Classes 
in these courses are held 
during both academic 
terms. 

This progrom is de- 
signed to give qualified 
instruction in popular in- 
dividual sports. It gives 
on opportunity for any 
McGill student to moke 
use of the athletic facili- 
ties offered him by the 
University and to ocquire 
or improve athletic skills. 
Participation provides the 
student with a profitable 
way to spend his leisure 
time, for a by-product of 
regular exercise can be 
good health and good 
fun. 

Tliis year, the instruc- 
tional program is coni- 
plelely voluntory. In post 
years. Freshman were 
obliged to attend special 
classes, eoch of which had 
a certain point-value. At 
leost 25 points had to be 
earned by the end of the 
year, or the student would 
be subject to a $25 fine. 

During t h e summer, 
hovrfever, the Senate and 
the Athletics Department 
came up with the new vo- 
luntary system. They felt 
that students who came 
to *he gym of their own 



volition would gain for 
more thon If they had 
been forced to attend. 
Moreover, registration ot 
the University was out- 
stripping the olreody im- 
mense sports facilities, so 
why clutter up the locker 
rooms with uninterested 
students anyhow. 

The instruction program 
is open to all undergra- 
duates and postgraduates, 
including partial students 
who ore taking less than 
the normol five academic 
courses. The Freshmen In- 
tramural League, how- 
ever, is open to Freshmen 
only. 

Registration for the ins- 
truction program, on o 
"first come, first served ' 
basis, is held in the Sir 
Arthur Currie Gym at the 
beginning of each term in 
September and January. 
Registrollon for the Fresh- 
men Intramural leagues 
tokes place at the same 
time. Classes ond gomes 
start soon afterwards. 

The Physical Education 
courses offered are Bod- 
mit^lon. Fencing, Golf, 
Handball, Judo, Physicol 
Exercise, S q u o s h , Ad- 
vanced Squash, Non- 
S V/ i m m i n g , Beginners' 
Swimming, Advonced 
Swimtniiig, Isomelric and 
Weight Training, ond Ten- 
nis. Special courses are gi- 
ven which include Fitness 




lysical Education, and Recreation at McGill are 
lur Currie Gymnasium and Memorial Swimming 

ts on the continent. 

by a 440-yard cinder track, 
with seating accommodation 
for approximately 26.000; the 
Middle Field, a recreational 
area, 80 yards by 50 yards; 
the Stuart Forbes Field, a full- 
sized footboll field; Tennis 
Courts— four hard surface ten- 
nis courts located at the north 
end of Forbes Field. 

Molson Stadium not only 
hosts the Redmen football 
squad, but has housed the 
Montreol Alouettes for many 
years. In recent times, be- 
cause of the Alouette games, 
the University has placed sev- 
eral thousand spectator 
stands olong the cinder track, 
at the expense of McGill track 
and field athletics. These 
bleachers, however, are due 
to be removed permanently 
for the coming season, so 
thol runners may look for- 
ward to their Fall meets. 
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Research Course, Ski Ins- 
truction, Ski Fitness, and 
Snow Shoeing. 

In the Fall, Soccer, ond 
Touch Football are the 
competitive sports in the 
Freshmen Intramural 
leagues, while during the 
Winter months. Basket- 
ball, Ice Hockey, Floor 
Hockey, and Volleyboll ore 
played. 

All first year students at 
McGill are required to 
have a Medical Examina- 
tion, A student's medical 
category lA, B, C, D, or E) 
v/ill determine the extent 
to which he may portici- 
pate in the Physical Edu- 
cation Progrom. 

locks, lockers and 
lov/els ore issued in the 
Sir Arthur Currie Gym on 
presentation of the stu- 
dent's card. 

Participants I11 regularly 
scheduled physical educa- 
tion classes are tApecled 
to wear wiiites ' . . . "T" 
shirt, shorts, socks,' and 
running shoes. This equip- 
ment may be purchased 
in the Currie Gym. 



Members of the St? 
the Department of Athle- 
tics instruct in the pro- 
grom. Qualified students, 
wlic act OS part time -n;- 
tructors, also assist. The 
program is under the di- 
rection of Tom Thompson. 



fore! 



Though not quite the golf 
that is played around the 
city, this student enjoys it 
onyway. There is little 
walking, no sunburn, and 
casual dress. By the time 
Spring rolls around, he 
will have received excel- 
lent Instruction and will 
be able to conduct him- 
self admirably on the 
afore mentioned club fair- 
ways. He will then be 
able, as well, to walk, tan, 
and dress sharply, dis- 
playing his newly deve- 
loped skills. 



A 
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Peace is our business" 

m ARMED FORCES 



Al a member of the University 

Squadron, llie Cadet hos an oppor- 
tunity to be trained in branches allied 
to his University course, or in other 
fields which may interest him. The 
training is designed to develop char- 
acter and qualities of leadership, to 
depict career opportunities ovailoble 
to University graduates, and to qual- 
ify University students for commis- 
sions in the Army, Navy, or RCAF. 

There are two general program- 
mes offered to those who arc inter- 
ested in Officer training in any of 
the three services. One is the ROTP 
or Regular Officer Training Pro- 
gramme. Under this plan, a sludent's 
University education is completely 



subsidized by the Canodian Govern- 
ment in return for three years active 
service with the military following his 
graâualion. 

In addition to having his (or her i 
fees paid, the Officer Cadet receives 
$138 per month while he is attend- 
ing University and $73 per month 
during summer training. 

The second programme is a "re- 
serve" training plan, and is known 
under various designations, depend- 
ing on the Service involved : RCAF— 
URTP; Army-COTC; RCN-UNTD. In 
this case there are no post-gradua- 
tion commitments. Instead, the Cadet 
is paid ot the rate of $235 per month 
during his summer employment ot 
various military installations. 



The government does not pay his 
fees, as was described for the ROTP. 
Upon graduation, the Cadet is award- 
ed an Officer's Commission in the 
Primary Reserve, with the option of 
entering the Regular force. 

The training involved is identical 
for both Regular (ROTP) and Reserve 
branches. Winter parades ore carried 
on during the school terms, these con- 
sisting of drill and lectures on various 
military subjects. 

Social activities play a part in the 
Officer Cadet's Winter program. Each 
Service has an Officers' Mess for the 
use of all of its members, and the 
social highlights include Mess Dinners 
and the annual Tri-Service Boll. 




Members of the Army Corps at Remembrance Day ceremonies. 



Reserve Cadets drav/ holf-doy'i 
pay for each parade attended during 
the session. 

What follows is a description of 
the summer training program in the 
RCAF. This descriptioh, broadly speak- 
ing, is common to the Army and 
Navy. 

Having completed his first winter 
training, the Cadet is sent to Reserve 
Officers' School of RCAF Station Cen- 
tralia, Ontario, for a 6-week course. 
Subjects covered Include Leadership, 
Air Force History, Nuclear Warfare, 
General Service Knowlcftlge, Effective 
Speaking and of course daily drill 
and physical education periodi. 

Following graduation from this 
school, the cadet then takes a cours* 
of variable length in the trade which 
he has selected. Some of th« trades 
available are Aircrew, Telecommuni* 
cations, Accounts, Armament, Cent* 
trucllon Engineering. 

This specialized course completes 
the formal "classroom" training. If 
time permits, the Cadet U then potted 
to another unit to undergo what It 
known as Summer Contact Training, 
which consists of doing practical work 
in the trade chosen. 

In his finol summer, the Cadet hai 
on opportunity to be posted overseas 
to France or Germany, depending on 
his training assessments from pr«« 
vious summers and the recommanda» 
lions of his Commanding Officer at 
the University Squadron. 

In the Navy, summers may be 
spent "seaboard", that is, working en 
a naval ship travelling to such ptacM 
as England, the West Indies, Aui* 
tralia. The Army program Is similar 
to the RCAF, offering such trades a% 
Armoured Corps, Supply, Transport, 
and Infantry Corps. 



WOMEN'S SPORTS 



Afhicfics are not restricted to 
fho so-called stronger sex at 
McGill; the throe thousand wo- 
men students can partake in an 
extensive student-organized 
sports program throughout the 
school-year. 

To meet the varied interests 
of this large student body ma- 
ny different athletic skills are 
included in the program. Wo- 
men who wish fo participate on 
the intercollegiate level are gi- 
ven the opportunity to train ei- 
fensively, but other, lets-energe- 
tic co-edt may take part on a 
more recreational basis. 

Though Phys-Ed classes are no 
longer compulsory, a series of 
instructional courses are offer- 
ed each term by the Physical 
Education staff at Royal Victo- 
ria College. This department 
also provides coaches and advi- 




sors for the student — run Wo- 
mens' Athletic Association 
(WAA). The Association, elect- 
ed by the campus at large, con- 
sists of two main councils: the 
Compétitive Sports Council 
and the Recreational Activities 
Council. 

The intramural system sees 
faculty, residence, fraternity, 
and other fringe groups vieing 
for top athletic honours in the 
school. 

The intercollegiate squads, 
formed from the various athle- 
tic clubs, compete in annual 
tournaments held at any one of 
the Women's Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union's universities, 
which include Queen's, Toronto, 
KrtcMatier, . Western, Guelph, 
And McGill. The team members 
claim to gain great penonal sa- 



tisfaction and lasting friend- 
thipt during the tourneyt. 

Instructional classes in tennis, 
badminton, and squash are offe- 
red for Racquet enthusiasts, 
while archery and riflery are 
offered for the Big Women 
Hunters. Fencing, Golf, and 
Gymnastics are other sports 
that budding athletes can par- 
ticipate in. The hardy outdoort* 
girl playt the field garnet: Soc- 
cer and field Hockey. 

Ball tportt are included in the 
list: Bowling, Basketball and Vol- 
leyball, the latter two pursued 
on the intercollegiate levels as 
well as inhamurally. The Swim- 
ming Club trains raeen, divers 
and synclironixad swimmers. 
This organisation, using all avai- 
lable talent, preducet a water 
thow each year. 



At the other end of the ctl- 
mate tcale, the Ski Club enters 
racing ski teams in intercollegia- 
te and Laurentian Zone events. 
The Women's Hockey squad 
participates in intramural and 
intercollegiate competition, and 
comes out with outstanding pla* 
yert each year. 

Under the furitdiction of the 
Recreational Council, cheorlea- 
derettes, majorettes, band 
members, figure skaters and mo- 
dern dancers display their ta- 
lents. 

The thrill of intercollegiate 
competition, the satisfaction in 
gaining and improving upon, 
skiOt, and the diversity of adi- 
vitits are all major factors in the 
success of the Women's Sport 
Program. 
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From mummies.,. 

RED PATH MU 



...fo Gorillas 




tn 1882, the Monlreal lugor 
mognale Peter Redpath present- 
ed McGill University with a spaci- 
ous new museum to house its 
. growing natural science collec- 
tion built up by Sir William Daw^ 
son, the fourth principal of the 
then McGill College. 

Today, the Redpath Museum 
serves as the headquarters of the 
University's museums, including 
the McCord Musowm of Canadian 
History, and the Ethnological 
Museum. 

The purpose of Redpath Muse- 
um is to collect, preserve, and 
Interpret specimens and objects 
of the earth, air, and sea; to 
throw light on the way people 
lived in various periods of histo- 
ry; and to provide scientists with 
research facilities. 

A visitor to the Redpath Muse- 
um finds a three-storied structure 
housing teaching collections and 
exhibits of ethnology, geology, 
mineralogy, paleontology, and 
2oology. Miss Alice Johannsen, 
Director of the Redpath Museum, 
says some 1,000,000 specimens 
have been collected by the Mc- 
Gill Museums. 

Among the valuable ond rare 
objects are included precious 
minerals, mummies, the whooping 
crane, and Labrador duck. 

The McCord Museum, number- 
ing among its collection of Cana- 
diana, Wolfe's Journal of the 
Selge of Quebec in 1759, ex- 
pects an upsurge of Interest In 
Canadian history during the cen- 
tennial cetebrallons in 1967, Miss 
Johannsen reports. 



Thé most fascinating exhibits 
of Redpath Museum ore those 
of the African Lion and giant 
gorilla, and the primates. Expedi- 
tions and hunters have brought 
back valuable objects from Africa 
and the West Indies. 

The museum expects to receive 
films and specimens from the 
recent Easter Island expedition 
of McGill scientists. 

As well, the museum exhibits a 
"life clock" on which each hour 
represents 60 million years. Be- 
side this are scote models of 
dinosaurs of the Mesozoic era, 
and gigantic casts of the sloth 
Megatherium and the fossil ar- 
madillo Glyptodon. 

All manner of vertebrates and 

Invertebrates are displayed on 
the top floor of Redpath. The 
animal kingdom exhibits are per- 
haps the most popular in the 
' museum. Curator of the zoologic- 
al section. Dr. Austin Cameron, 
has mode frequent field trips to 
island in the St. Lawrence River, 
studying isoloted fauna. 

Other staff experts hove help- 
ed build up one of the most im- 
portant collections in North 
America. One specialist, working 
on a collection of early reptiles 
and amphibians, has added new 
knowledge on their age and life 
history. 

With many other scholars and 
scientists, the McGill Museums 
stimulate public Interest in the 
natural and social sciences 
through radio, television, public- 
ations, and guided lours. 



Last year, the Museum attract- 
ed 37,000 people, of which 16% 
were school children and high 
school students. The Protestant 
School Board of Greater Mont- 
real and the Catholic School 
Commission have cooperated 
with the Museums by permitting 
group visits to observe at first 
hand the objects of their scien- 
tific studies. 

Loan exhibits ond teaching 
films ore also ovailable for 
schools. Lecturers of the Educa- 
tion Staff help in teacher train- 
ing, aiding to clarify the leaching 
of the science curriculum. 

Miss Johannsen expects In- 
creased attendance at the Muse- 
ums, especially from secondary 
students, this yeor. The value of 
a museum as on educational tool 
Is inestimable, she believes. 

The irony is that thousands of 
McGill students themselves have 
never used the museums. "They 
exist as islands here on campus," 
Miss Johannsen says. Yet youngs- 
ters in the Montreal orea c^lurn 
to the Redpath and other muse- 
ums with 'their parents to learn 
and observe in the treasure house 
of science and art. 

The Redpath Museum is noted 
for its outstanding collections and 
exhibits and even though It is 
an organ of a private university, 
It plays on effective role in in- 
forming the general public and 
students on the ever widening 
aspects of cur world. 




Hf ir, ROVER 



The skeleton of this one-time dinosaiir 
is on exhibit in Redpath Museum at 
McGill. The Museum is open weekdays from 9 om to 5 pm. 



The Education Committee 



The Edocotîorï Committee fields an 
Intriguing position in the structure of 
McGill student government. It Is this 
committee that works with the Quebec 
Government on issues concerning stu- 
dent affairs and finances; it is this 
committee that publishes the High 
School Supplement", organizes the 
Higit School Visiting Program, and 
sponsors the High School Tutorial 
system. 

By no means unique lo McGill, the 
organization has counterparts In sev- 
•ral other universities, including the 
University of Montreal. These commit- 
tees are Important ones in all schools 
and actively lake part In student af- 
fairs. In Iho University of Montreal for 
instance, tlio Chairman of the Educa- 
tion CommiHeo often becomes the 
student society president In the next 
year. Michel Vaillancourt, President 
at the U. of M., Is a case in point. 

This year, the Committee has un- 
dertaken six major projects. The High 
School Tutorial Program employs 85 
student volunteers to help students in 
six schools. The tutors each have one 



student and give a minimum of one 
hour a week of instruction in all high 
school subjects. 

This type of program had been 
Initiated with great success in various 
American universities; UCLA now uses 
600 tutors in its program. The system 
will be continued next year and plans 
call for a single mass program staffed 
by all the universities in the Montreal 
area. 

The High School Supplement of the 
Daily, edited by Victor Rabinovitch, is 
is In its first year of operation and 
serves to show the High School student 
exactly what he will face when he 
enters University. All facets of college 
life are explored : the academic, ex- 
tra-curricular, and social activities. 

The High School Visiting Program 
complements the "Supplement" as 40 
collegians from all faculties visit 20 
schools throughout the year and sur- 
veys token of this year's freshman 
class have shown that the program 
has been successful. 

The Committee serves on the Stu- 
dents', Consultative Committee oti Bur- 



saries for the Quebec Department of 
Education. The latter committee ad- 
vises the Government on how bursa- 
ries should be distributed and the 
"norms" (criteria under which each 
student receives a bursary) which ap- 
ply. 

A member of the Committee, Mi- 
chel de Grandpré, wos delegated to 
serve on the Youth Council of Expo 
'67; this Council was to investigate the 
feasibility of University participation 
In the Exposition. Various proposals 
were entertained and accepted by the 
Exposition Administration. 

Plans for the future are all in the 
educational field. 

A survey will be conducted next 
year to determine student attitude to- 
wards studies, while another will 
chart their extra-curricular activities. 
All programs carried out this season 
wijl be continued In widened format 
next season. 

The results of these surveys may 
lead to proposals which will serve to 
show the University Administration 
that Iho students are Interested in the 



mechanics of running the school. For 
example, a brief moy be presented 
to the Administration on the possibili- 
ties of converting to the semester sys- 
tem employed in the United States. 

Another project that lies In the not 
too for distant future is o joint effort 
involving both the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the Education Committee 
concerning the possibilities for Com- 
mittee aid to students in the field of 
Mental Health. 

The Education Committee Is a com- 
mittee of the future. Whereas other 
committees are basically concerned 
with the here and now of student ed- 
ucation and affairs, EdComm has 
orientated its activities to dee- with 
the coming needs of students. 

This yeor's Chairman will not see 
the fruition of most of his own ideas 
and activities: but he hos seen the 
Ideas and activities of past chairmen 
flourish. EdComm is not fearful of set- 
ting up long-term projects and is usu- 
ally well enough prepared so thot 
these projects will be successful when 
finished. 



f 
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To a Freshman 

This editorial wat wrillen by Jeff Greenfield, hr 
Iwo and one-half years Bdilor of f/te Wijconjin Daily 
Cardinal, (ha dudenl newtpaper, at lite Univenily 
of WIteonsin. He is now a law sfudenf of Yo/e Uni' 
vertily. (Copyright 1964 USSPA). 

In entering college you hove no doubt been 
looking forward to four years of immersion 
in the knowledge process, in which your 
mental horizons will be broadened, your 
parochial background will feel the cool 
breeze of social, cultural and ideological 
' diversity, and in which you will become* on 
individual well-educated and well-prepared 
for your role as community partjefpant and' 
good citizen. . - ^/^ ^ 

Forget it. ' . 
Unless you are one of.the rare ones, unless 
^ you are .eithèr so ec|uipped that college": will 
. not cripple you or/'so cynical that you .are 
unburdened by the illusion of Academe, these 
four years wj)l1>e more dull grey markers^on 
the road to comfortable mediocrity. And the 
sooner.-you realize it, the better off you will 
be. y 

Your four years will be spent in the com- 
pany of little minds on both sides of the class- 
V-^Tlo»" 'ectern. You will be scribbling notes in 
VwTe company of "students" whose every 
thought and every deed is o mockery of that 



term, whose capacity for questioning and 
inquiry ends with the material on a final 
examination, and whose world is bounded 
by clothes, sportscars, the football games and 
a shallow, mechanistic obsession with sex. . 

Your comrades ore the Takers — the gener- 
ation spawned by prosperity and complacen- 
cy, for whom obligations do not exist, com- 
mitment is a joke, and concern for others a 
waste of time. 

Their lives revolve around themselves, de- 
fined as narrowly as possible, and their uni- 
verse, which ends with what they can possess. 
The thrill of dissent, the sparks of intellectual 
challenge, the lust for inquiry, is absent — 
because it cannot be hung from a wall, worn, 
driven, or shown off at a dance. 

Your teachers are a breed of men too often 
forced to an obsession with the trivial. Plagu- 
ed by the need to publish for the sake of 
publishing, untutored in the responsibility of 
offering value in what they write, the guar- 
dians of your minds are themselves men who 
delight in artificial constructs, in clever word 
games, in artful presentations of buncombe 
swathed in the mystical jargon of verbiage. 

The classroom, for many of them, is a way- 
station between the library and the faculty 
club, a whisflestop wherev theyl cast their 
artificial pearis. Discussion and critical inquiry 
ore a bore, a nuisance, and an interruption 
of the almighty syllabus. 



And yet... somewhere in this' desert of 
Summer Proms, Pep Rallies, Kampus Karni- 
vals, Greek Weeks, Fall Proms, final papers, 
Fiji Island Romps, Winter Proms, mid-term 
examinations ... 

... symewhere a teacher will strike sparks 
in yoy/ mind . . . somewhere you will stay 
up all night and probe your own motives 
and goals with a friend . . . somewhere thje 
myriad injustices of the world will set yoùr 
soul on fire with indignation ... ' 

And somewhere you will read a book you 
have not read before, and wonder at a new 
thought fully phrased by on extraordinary 
thinker, and you will in spite of yourself be 
driven to question what you have believed 
all your life, and you will search . . . 

And before you plunge back into the in- 
anities of American college life you may 
perceive what education is abbut and see 
why men spend their lives teaching others. 

May those moments in the arid wasteland 
you are now entering be many. 

Why wait for June? 

All too often we students are warned 
by our parents, or by our teachers, that now 
is the time to start studying, that if we leave 
our work to the very last minute, we will 
surely regret it. 

Our elders urge us on, chanting those 
brave sayings: "Buckle down" or "Pull up 
your socks." And as students - the younger 
generation — we dismiss those trite phrases 
with a shrug, and merely continue our pro- 
crastination. 

For better or for worse, however, our 
"folks" are not completely wrong. Matricu- 
lation examinations are coming in June, and 
that's only twelve weeks off. With an entire 
year's work to be tested on, twelve weeks is 
not too long a period. 

So take it from someone who had to 
sweat just two years ago. Why wait for 
June? Do it now. 




CH EDUCATION SYSTEM 



Through nev/spapors^ radio, 
end television, English speak- 
ing Canodions are becoming 
cvvore of the fact that many 
changes are taking place In 
Fteneh Canada. One of the 
main transformations con- 
cerns .the field of education, 
and though these changes are 
taking place in the French 
system, if should be of interest 
to the English speaking popu- 
lation to know what is being 
planned. 

• An understanding of our 
traditlonol system of education 
may permit you to compare 
, and understand what French 
Canada has been like for the 
last SO years, and how a new 
/ generation of French speaking 
Canadians plan to improve 
this system without divorcing 
themselves completely from 
their traditional heritage. 

The structure of the French 
Canadian teaching system tfs 



different in many ways from 
the English Canadian sys- 
tem. After 7 years of primary 
school, a student has the 
choice of two main courses: 
the first is the scientific course 
which is approximately the 
equivalent of the English pu- 
blic high. school. This is a 4 
year course (8th to 11 th 
grades) which gives a general 
preparation similar to any se- 
condary school. 

After graduation from this 
scientific course, the French 
speaking student may either 
be admitted to an Arts and 
Trades school, or to certain 
university faculties, such as 
Commerce, Engineering, or 
Social Science. 

The other possibility offered 
to, a student leaving primary 
school II the classical course, 
which Is of 8 years duration. 

Until very recently the clas- 
sical course was the monopoly 



of the private institutions 
called "classical colleges". But 
for the past five years some 
secondary schools have taken 
over the responsibility of 
teaching the first four years 
of this classical course. The 
four senior years, however, 
are available only in the 95 
"classical colleges" spread 
throughout the province of 
Quebec 

These four senior years ore 
"grosso modo", the equivalent 
of the English speaking col- 
lego course which qualifies the 
student for his B.A. The stu- 
dent who graduates from a 
classical college also receives 
a B.A. Thus, when he reaches 
the university campus he is 
already a graduate student. 

However, it should be re- 
membered that the classical 
college B.A. is not the exact 
equivalent of the English col- 
lege B.A. In that It is awarded 



for more general knowledge 
and does not include any 
"major". Al| faculties in a 
university ore open to a stu- 
dent who has graduated from 
a classical college. 

Ai in the English unlver* 
sities there are three univer< 
sity degrees namely "la li- 
eence" (like an English B.A.), 
"la maîtrise" (Cm.A.), and 
"le doctorat" (Ph.D.) Normal- 
ly three years are required 
for a student who has gra- 
duoted from a classical college 
to obtain a "licence" in Social 
Science. 

tfowever for a student who 
enters the Social Science fa- 
cully after his scientific course 
or High School, it will require 
five yeors of study to obtain 
this first degree, since his So- 
cial Science background Is not 
as complete as the student 
from the classical college, 
(continued on pajc nj 
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To thoi« tludentt who might 
•ncounler financial difficuN 
liet in attending university, 
the Province of Quebec, and 
most universities, offer various 
plans for financial aid. 

Candidates for provincial 
aid are selected on the basis 
of need. Since 1960, the pro- 
vincial government, with the 
help of computers, hat devised 
a "normative" selection sys- 
tem. 

In this system, the govern* 
ment takes into consideration 
the net revenue of a student's 
family, along with informa- 
tion about the number, and 
status, of the dependants 
within the family. 

From these facts, the Pro- 
vince computes the "normal" 
amount of money families of 
various income-brackets may 
be expected to contribute to a 



student's education. All pro- 
vincial bursaries ore deter- 
mined according to these 
"norms". 

The amount the family is 
expected to pay is then added 
to a student's summer earn- 
ings (these summer earnings 
are also determined accord- 
ing to "norms" — that Is, the 
amount a student of a certain 
ago should earn during vaca- 
tion). This sum represents the 
cash investment the student 
can afford to spend on his 
education. 

The government then deter- 
mines the student's expected 
expenditures. These depend 
on the tuition fees and the 
cost of essential books, as well 
as the cost of lodging and 
board hr out-of-town persons. 

Though this system may 
seem extremely mechanical 




Victor Robinovitch, on obierver, if leen conferring with Jean-Pierre 
Mongeau, McCiU't delegate to the Student Comullative Committee 
on Bursaries. Al thit meeting, student delegate! recommended a targe 
increase in buriaries for the forf/icoming year. 



and Impersonal, It reolly Isn't 
that bad. For example, spe- 
cial provision is made for or- 
phans, and an appeal process 
has been set up. 

Financial aid from the Pro- 
vincial Government is given 
under two forms: Bursaries 
and Loans. The mcl^imum 
amount of a bursary to a resi- 
dent is $300 (that is, from the 
same vicinity as his university) 
and the maximum amount of 
a loan is $200, for a total of 
$500. 

Non-residents, however, 
may receive up to $500 In bur- . 

saries and $500 in loans. This 
difference is due to the added 
costs in room and board. 

The essential difference be- 
tween bursaries and loans is 
that 40% of the amount of a 
bursary must be repaid while 
loans must be paid back in 
their entirety. 

The repayment must begin 
net later than two years after 
the completion of studies and 
may be spread over a period 
of ten years. Interest at the 
rate of 3% is charged after 
the due date for repayment. 

Quebec universities have 
established a Student Consul- 
tative Committee which re- 
commends improvements* in 
the financial aid system to the 
provincial government. 

At their recent meeting in 
Quebec City, the Committee 
recommended that thé maxi- 
mums (hi o I m s ) ■ mentioned 
above be abolished, and that 
the amount of financial aid gi- 
ven lake into account not only 
tuition costs, but all normal 
living expenses, such as clo- 



thing and travel. This change, 
and others which the Student 
Consultative Committee re- 
commended, would increase 
the provincial budget for. stu- 
dent aid consicierobly. 



Financial aid from univer- 
sities should be applied for 
directly from the Student Aid 
Office of the university in- 
volved. In the case of McGill, 
financial aid con be applied 



ÎV 





To the Icit is Mr. Hector Joyol, the Director of the Student Aid Divi- 
sion of the provincial Department of Educotion, ond lo flit rigfil it 
the observer from the Uniyersity of Montreal who acted as chairman 
of a recent meeting of the Student Consultative CommiHee^^ 
Burson'es. V^; , 
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Of course, all these changes 
depend upon the final decision 
of the Provincial government. 

Applications for provincial 
aid should be mode soon after 
June 1st, lo: 

Student Aid Service, 
1005 Ste. Foy St., 
Quebec, P.Q. 

When the form is received 
from the government and 
completed, it should be taken 
to the Student Aid Office of 
the university the student will 
attend lo be authenticated. 
This can not be done until the 
student has received his letter 
of admission to the university. 



for after August 1st except in 
the cose of applicants for En- 
trance Scholarships which 
must be completed before 
March 1st. 

One final word about 
scholarships. These are often 
awarded on ihe basis of merit 
and not on the basis of need. 
Moreover they usually do not 
cover the whole of tuition 
costs. All inquiries about scho- 
larships should be made to the 
Student Aid Office at McGill 
University, or a similar aid 
office of the university one 
intends to attend. 



The Fremh educational system (tont'd ) 



There is often a lot of con- 
fusion in words when one 
tries to explain the French 
university system. This is due 
lo Iho fact that there are in 
reality four university degrees: 
before Ihe three degrees al- 
ready mentioned, there is the 
B.A. degree given in the clas- 
sical colleges, which is, in fact, 
the first "university" degree. 

The degree obtained after 
eight years In a classical col- 
lege (it is also classed in 
French a B.A.) does not re- 
present such specialized know- 
ledge OS that of the English 
college B.A. On the other 



hand, the "Licence en Socio- 
logie" colls for wider know- 
ledge in sociology than an 
English college B.A. majoring 
in Sociology. Therefore, the 
English B.A. could be- placed 
somewhere between the 
French B.A. and the French 
"licence". 

When comparing the two 
systems, one quickly realizes 
that it lakes longer for a 
French speaking student lo 
obtain a master's degree than 
it does for on English speak- 
ing student. One of the main 
aims of the Parent Commis- 
sion report It to remedy this 



situation. The trend is lo per- 
mit the student to specialize 
in certain subjects earlier than 
in Ihe past. 

Traditionally, emphasit wat 
given to such subjects as Latin, 
Greek and literature. Many 
educators felt that a humanist 
formation could be obtained 
only through these subjects. 
But, more and more, it is be- 
ing felt- that real humanism 
can be inherited through the 
pure sciences or social ' scien- 
ces. 

This could explain why the 
proportion of French speaking 
tludentt tludying Social Scien- 



ce hat olmott tripled in the 
lost few years. And if the Pa- 
rent recommendations are ful- 
ly applied, this proportion 
could very well continue to 
grow in the years ahead. 

The same thing Is also hap- 
pening in Engineering, Che- 
mistry, and Mathematics, for 
the programs in these facul- 
ties hove been considerably 
rebuilt .at the undergraduate 
level. 

Thus the French speaking 
system of education is being 
modernized by means of di- 
versification, and at the same 
lime inlensificalion. 
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The basic aim of an honour to- 
ciely, as the name would suggosi, is 
to provide some form of tangible 
recognition to students judged de- 
serving, according to certain criteria. 
At McGill there are two such honour 
societies, as well as a more spe- 
cialized one which draws its mem- 
bers from the Faculty of Engineering. 

Most students undoubtedly have 
hecird cf Phi Beta Kappa; it is a 
purely intellectual honour society 
which exists on a nationrwide basis 
in the United States. At McGill there 
is no similar body which recognizes 
specifically intellectual qualities; ra- 
ther, they all aim at honouring over- 
all excellence. 

The Scarlet Key is the male ho- 
nour society. It was founded in 1925 
and patterned on the Green Key at 
Dartmouth, The Scarlet Key performs 
as the student body's official host at 
the University and, as such, has a 
number of responsibilities. 

It welcomes to McGill oil visitors, 



whether individually or as groups; 
it greets all students from overseas 
at the beginning of each year; it is 
present at all student or University 
functions; and, lastly, it maintains or- 
der at student activities and at inter- 
collegiate sports events. 

It is in this last role that the Keys, 
wearing their distinctive red and 
white sweaters with the McGill crest, 
are most known là high school stu- 
dents. 

y.The, Society, is composed of forty 
members selected from the student 
body by a committee of both students 
and faculty members. The specific 
attributes sought for are excellence 
of character, high academic stand- 
ing, and outstanding contributions to 
student life. 

The Red Wing Society is the fe- 
male counterpart of the Scarlet Key; 
that is to say, it honours high aca- 
demic achievement and worthwhile 
contributions to student life among 
the women students at McGill. The 



Wings act as official hostesses at 
University functions, entertain visi- 
tors, and assist at a variety of 
activities. 

The Society is composed of thirty 
active females who must be in good 
academic standing. Their official 
uniform consists of a white blazer 
which is emblematic of service to the 
' University, 

The Engineering Honour Society 
(Phi Epsilon Alpha), was established 
in 1934. Students are selected on the 
basis of high academic standing to- 
gether with such qualities as per- 
sonality, organizational ability and 
outside interests which indicate they 
will be a credit to society as a whole 
and to the engineering profess-on In 
particular. 

Appointment, then, is not simply 
a matter of high marks or of know- 
ing the right people. One must of 
course have good academic stand- 
ing, but one must also have portici- 
poted in activities. One must have 



shown porticular ability, and' the 
character to use it well. 

Membership in either the Scarlet 
Key or the Red Wings entails a va- 
riety of duties. Each member is ex- 
pected to fulfill a certain number of 
"assignments" during his or her term 
of office. These assignments vary 
from officiating at a University func- 
tion such as Convocation, attending a 
concert or public address, or guard- 
ing the Winter Carnival Queen from 
potential kidnap attempts. 

In the past, the Keys have had 
the difficult and thankless task of 
controlling boisterous crowds during 
football games. It seems likely how- 
ever that some form of student police 
force will be established next year 
to relieve the Scarlet Keys of this 
type of duty. 

The assignments bring the mem- 
bers into contact with every part of 
campus life, and thus make mem- 
bership in either honour society a\ 
intensely rewarding experience. ♦ 



ADMISSIONS OFFICE - 

Gateway to McGill 



As the academic year at Mc- 
Gill draws to a close, the work 
of a majority of the adminis- 
trative divisions eases*up until 
the Fall. 

litière is one administrative 
^lîfice, however, whose affairs 
are just beginning; each day a 
plethora of letters, applications, 
and forms arrive in the mail to 
be sorted out and examined 
carefully. The work reaches its 
peak In llie Spring, and Sum- 
mer, carries over to the Fall, 
and eases off only in October, 
when registration of new stu- 
dents is complete. 

This is of course, the Admis- 
sions Office, which is respon- 
sible for the acceptance of all 
new students into the Univer- 
sity. 

The admission season com- 
mences Morch I; from then on, 
the selection committee meets 
continuously to sift through the 
applications and decide whe- 
ther or not the applicant is 
qualified to be accepted into 
the University. Last year, ap- 
proximately 2,500 students out 
of 5,500 applicants were ad- 
mitted. 

The majority of students are 
from Quebec and the rest of 
Canada; however, a fair num- 
ber of Ihem hail from the 
United States, as well as from 
seventy foreign countries. 

The most important single 
deciding factor for a student's 
admission is his final matricu- 
lation mark. College Board Ex- 
aminations, high school tran- 
scripts, and the high school 
Principal's recommendation are 
additional aids in the consider- 
ation of an application, and 
are becoming more and more 
helpful. 

"This year, however," an- 
nounced A. Bradford Walsh, 
Admissions Officer of the Uni- 
versity, "we are able to gua- 
rantee thot McGill will accept 



any Canadian student who 
qualifies in June; that is, any 
student who achieves the mini- 
mum academic standing in his 
matriculation examinations will 
be admitted. Sixty-five per cent 
is the minimum requirement for 
admission to Arts; seventy per 
cent for admission to Science 
and Engineering." 

As for students who must 
take supplemental examina- 
tions in the Fall, "We will re- 
consider their application after 
we have received their supple- 
mental marks," said Mr. Walsh. 

Those students with Senior 
Matriculation usually go into 
second year, if they have the 
academic requirements. "This 
is always a problem," slated 
Mr. Walsh, "whether to accept 
them info first or second year. 
Applicants are judged indivi- 
dually, and careful attention is 
given to their qualifications, 
both psychological and aca- 
demic." 

As for accelerated or com- 
bined courses, such as the Se- 
ven-Year Science-Medicine 
Course, there are no definite 
standards for acceptances. 

"We take the cream of the 
crop," commented Mr. Walsh. 
"For example, out of the 200 
applicants who applied for the 
combined course last year, only 
20 were accepted." 

Early acceptances in May are 
provisional, based on high 
school academic records and 
college board examination 
scores, and still dépendent, in 
the final instance, on the ma- 
triculation marks. 

Those applications which are 
not considered to be of high 
enough calibre for provisional 
early acceptances are deferred 
until August and the receipt of 
mafric results. 

As far as non-Canadian ap- 
plicants are concerned, it Is 



much more difficult for them to 
get accepted into McGill. Col- 
lege boards, transcripts, and 

recommendations play a much 
more important role in the con- 
sideration of their applications, 
as they have no set of examin- 
ations thai are comparable to 
the high school leaving exam- 



inations standardized in every 
Canadian province. 

Mr. Walsh believes that the 
entrance qualifications to Mc- 
Gill ore sufficiently rigorous to 
assure a high calibre of stu- 
dents. He does not feel that the 
increase in McGill's enrolment 
will lower the academic stan- 



dards of the University "as long 
as there are enough properly- 
qualified staff members and 
sufficient teaching facilities." 

"It is the duty of Canadian 
universities to assure that every 
qualified student who wants a 
college education will be able 
to attain it." 




HlkR SANTA CLAUS »»°ff of «^e Admissions Office are busily sorting 

All I.. T .. »h» day's déjuge of inquiries and applications. 

All for nought.. Tomorrow, tho mailman will carry In another torrent. 



